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O earth, I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers: 
In summer's drought I'll drop upon thee still; 
In winter, with warm tears Pl melt the snow, 
And keep eternal springtime on thy face. 
—Titus ANDRONICUS 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


Marsuatt Brpwett, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 





The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 

The Carnecre Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 
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BON JOUR, MAYOR HERRON! 


That genial, kindly, practical, and able man, 
John S. Herron, has been chosen Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh. His long service in the City Council has 
given hima valuable training and experience which 
eminently qualifies him for the chief magistracy 
of this great city. He has long been a devoted 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute, always ready to study its problems in 
the light of a common sense which is one of his 
best attributes; and he is familiar with the in- 
terests of the industrial and financial empire 
which is comprised within the borders of Pitts- 
burgh. With this equipment of a sound knowl- 
edge of the commercial and intellectual life of the 
city he enters upon his great office with the confi- 
dent good wishes of the entire community for his 
unbounded happiness and success. 


THE PARTHENON MODEL 


Thy father, Time, thy mother, Art—their 
brood 

Through all the ages have no match for thee; 

Upon the Grecian hillside thou hast stood 


And held the world’s acclaim from land 
and sea. 


The ruthless cannon and the vandal’s rage 
Have broken down thy pillared walls in vain; 
For re-created from a vanished age 

We have thy lovely image here again. 


And fair Athena, wisdom’s queen, once more 
In sovereign beauty in thy sheltered dome, 
Where came the Prince of Athens to adore, 
Is now supreme as in her ancient home. 


MAGAZINE INDEX 


An index to Volume VI (April 1932 through 
March 1933) has been prepared and can be had 
on request. 


THE MISSION OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


After studying our social and economic prob- 
lems for many years, I have come to the conclusion 
that the only solution for most of them lies in 
education—the kind that promotes disinterested 
thinking and suspended judgments. Any com- 
munity which maintains a well-administered, 
adequately supported public library, provides one 
of the best means for acquiring such education. 


—Newrton D. Baker 


THE CHARM OF ANCIENT LITERATURE 


Ancient literature is not classical because it is 
old, but because it is strong, fresh, joyful, and 
wholesome. 

—James T. Hatrigtp 
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THE PARTHENON 


By Laurance W. Hirtr 
Architect, Builder of the Carnegie Institute Model 


‘‘One of the 
two or three 
great pearls of 
beauty on this 
globe.’ Thus did 
Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens describe 
the Parthenon. 
Undoubtedly he 
considered all 
ages and both 
hemispheres in 
passing his judg- 
ment. Indeed, it is the unanimous 
opinion of architects and artists of all 
times that this is the supreme artistic 
achievement of the most esthetically 
refined civilization the world has ever 
known. 

The Carnegie Institute has long de- 
sired to have a model of the Parthenon 
in its Hall of Architecture, and last 
April I was commissioned to give 
reality to that wish. Trained as an 
architect, I had studied the Parthenon 
thoroughly before commencing the 
model and was impressed with its super- 
lative beauty; yet, after working on it 
so intensively and so intimately for the 
past year, I have come to realize that 
my earlier information about the build- 
ing was only superficial. And such, I 
feel, would be the discovery of most 
people who consider themselves archi- 
tecturally informed. Nor is this a re- 
flection on their architectural education 
when one considers that the mere 
bibliography upon the archeology, his- 
tory, paanen: and architecture of the 
Parthenon embraces several hundred 
volumes. Such a wealth of background 
material is not out of reason when we 
contemplate the scope of artistic knowl- 
edge the building represents, the stag- 
gering vastness of the undertaking, the 
capacity of the minds that visioned it, 


the inexhaustible creative power of 
master and workman alike, and finally 
the supreme correlation manifested 
iocnahens. 

Yes, everyone knows the Parthenon, 
but on the mention of the name what 
is one’s first mental picture? It is as a 
ruin—a glorious ruin, to be sure, but 
none the less a ruin. Unconsciously we 
associate it with ancient history and 
‘the glory that was." The advantage 
to be had, therefore, from a model is 
that we can at once get the Greek pic- 
ture in all the freshness of the fifth cen- 
tury before the Christian era. By re- 
viving its historical setting, we can 
readily imagine ourselves moving and 
living in the age of Pericles. 

It is difficult for a child to under- 
stand why its teacher should make such 
a to-do about an old building, mostly 
broken columns, perched on a Greek 
hilltop, and it is a great satisfaction to 
know that Pittsburgh school children 
as well as adults can now follow up the 

ictures of the ruins with a sight of the 
Ride in miniature at the Carnegie 
Institute, where it has been accurately 
reconstructed as it appeared some 
twenty-three hundred years ago—at 
least so far as research, conjecture, and 
human skill can make it. 

For those of you who are fortunate 
enough to be able to visit the Institute, 
let me direct your attention to the fine 
Po of ancient Greece which 

ang in the small hall and stairway 
separating the Hall of Architecture from 
the Hall of Sculpture. Thirteen views 
of Athens are included, seven of which. 
are of the Acropolis, which will give 
you a Clear idea of the Parthenon site. 
These pictures were originally shown 
as a part of the exhibit by the Greek 
Government at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in 1915. At its close the photo- 
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THE PARTHENON AS IT STOOD FOR MANY YEARS 


From the northwest, showing the remnant of west 
gone, and a few remaining metopes. 


Since this photograph was taken, the 


diment and treasury, east pediment completely 


roken columns and 


entablature have been restored through the generosity of a lover of classic Greek art. 


graphs were purchased by the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

Interestingly enough, there are only 
two other models of the Parthenon, so 
far as I know, in the United States: one 
is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and is built on the same scale as ours, 
the other is a reproduction at actual 
size in Centennial Park in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Except for these limited ex- 
amples everyone’s study of the Par- 
thenon in this country has of necessity 
been piecemeal—a cast of an isolated 
metope here, a beheaded body from a 
pediment there, a disconnected part of 
the frieze somewhere élse—but when 
we see them in their rightful positions 
there is a conception of the whole other- 
wise impossible. 

Turn now to the history of the build- 
ing. Like Rome, the Parthenon was 
not built in a day. Indeed it was not 
built in a century nor in a decade of 
centuries. Nine years (447 to 438 B.c.) 
were spent on actual construction; but, 
theoretically, it had been in the making 
from the beginning of the prehistoric 


period (about 2500 s.c.) down to the 


time of Ictinus, the architect of the 
temple, and Phidias, its chief sculptor. 
All through the two milleniums which 
preceded, there had been in Greece a 
steady evolution—decorative features 
from the Assyrians were developed in 
their friezes and bas-reliefs, and struc- 
tural elements were borrowed from the 
Egyptians, refined and embellished. 
The Greeks turned archaic stiffness into 
flowing grace, bringing the art of build- 
ing to a transcendent culmination. By 
the fifth century preceding Christianity 
they had acquired the technique neces- 
sary to carry out the spirit of their 
ideas, and the golden age of Pericles 
was the result. 

It will be remembered that Pericles 
came into power in 461 B.c., fourteen 
years before the Parthenon was even 
begun. He was a statesman the like of 
whom had never been seen before. 
With his establishment of a radical 
democracy he achieved new ideals for 
his people: a free and intelligent obedi- 
ence rendered to an equitable code of 
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laws, a military development that was 
not permitted to strangle art and com- 
merce, a citizenship trained in political 
wisdom by active participation in 
government and in esthetic taste by 
association with the arts. How many 
times we have wondered why the 
golden age of art has never been re- 
peated in later history. We have had 
plenty of geniuses and giants of art 
since. The answer is that they are not 
enough. The whole nation down to 
the lowliest must be imbued with 
the spirit of the arts. It is this that led 
a distinguished architect to say that 
“no man living could catve one of the 
capitals of the Parthenon in a lifetime. 
.. . The higher forms of skill in any 
craft can be developed only in a com- 
munity which is permeated with this 
skill and with the appreciative sympa- 
thy and the critical faculty which it 
engenders. The human hand today 


has lost nothing of its potential cunning, 
the human mind nothing of its capacity 
to appreciate, but other ideals have 
long dominated the imagination.” 


Add to Pericles’ consecration to free- 
dom of thought and of action his rd 
in maintaining peace. A year before 


the Parthenon was begun, hostilities 
with Persia were terminated; three 
years later the thirty-year peace pact 
with Sparta was effected. A _ free 
people, without fear within the state 
or without it, led by a statesman who 
fostered the beautiful and the true— 
out of these ideal conditions sprang the 
Parthenon. 

These were the indirect causes behind 
the building of the Parthenon. The 
direct cause was inspired by Pallas 
Athena, whom the Athenians wor- 
shipped as the guardian of their city. 
They had built other temples to her on 
the Acropolis, which had been de- 
stroyed—how many is still in doubt, 
but excavations reveal one foundation 
upon another: relics of civilizations 
which were ancient even to Pericles. 
The Persian sack in 480 B.c. was still 
fresh in Greek memory, however, when 
the new Parthenon was begun to re- 
place the temple destroyed by Xerxes. 

Nothing was too good for the patron 
Pallas Athena, goddess of the air, of 
wisdom, and of thrifty pursuits. She 
of the “‘blue eyes, the many thoughts, 
of inflexible heart; the modest virgin, 
destroyer of cities, irresistible, born of 


THE PARTHENON MODEL UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


This picture gives an excellent idea of the two-storied colonnade inclosing the Hekatompedos (the 
large chamber) on three sides. The outer columns to the right form the vestibule at the east. 
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SECTION OF IONIC FRIEZE ON THE WEST 


One-half the size of frieze on Parthenon model, or one-fortieth actual size. The Elgin marble casts 
surmounting our Hall of Sculpture balcony show to what extent the figures had to be reconstructed. 


the prudent Zeus, alone, from his august 
coat clad in shining arms. At sight 
of her, astonishment seized all the 
immortals."" This omnipotent lady 
had many names, the most frequent of 
which were: Pallas, from the name of a 
giant she slew; Nike, meaning goddess 
of victory; and Parthenos, meaning 
virgin. The word ‘Parthenon’ was 
originally restricted to the name of the 
smaller chamber of the cella (body of 
the building) at the western end, which 
was the sacred treasury, guarded by 
her statue. 
The goddess occupied the highest 
position in the city, + paaone and 
hysically, for she could survey both 
ah and sea from the Acropolis (city 
summit). Rising 
abruptly two hun- 
dred feet above the 
plains of Athens, 
the Acropolis is a 
plateau about a 
thousand feet in 
length and some- 
what oval in out- 
line. On this table 
rock the architects, 
Ictinus and Calli- 
crates, planned a 
temple of superb 
roportions to her. 
he stylobate (the 
stepped platform 
upon which rest 
the exterior col- 
umns) measured 
228 feet in length 
by 101% feet in 
width on the upper 
step, and the height 


in the west pediment. 





PEDIMENT FIGURE IN PLASTILINE 
Poseidon’s wife Amphitrite was his charioteer 


figures the casts were made in plaster of Paris. 
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of the building was about 65 feet, 
measured from the ground to the apex 
of the roof. In plan it is, in archi- 
tectural language, peripteral octastyle— 
that is, eight columns across each end 
and seventeen columns along each side, 
counting the corner columns twice, 
making a total of forty-six. In addition 
there are six smaller columns inside the 
outer colonnade at each end, forming 
vestibules in front of the two entrances. 
The restoration of the smaller room, or 
treasury, is pure conjecture but it is 
supposed that the ceiling was sup- 
ported by four Ionic columns. Because 
we have nothing to guide us, no at- 
tempt has been made to restore this 
room. Instead, the outer doors are 
shown closed. A 
cross wall separat- 
ing the treasury 
from the Heka- 
tompedos, so called 
because it was one 
hundred Attic feet 
in length, can, on 
the other hand, be 
restored with some 
degree of certainty. 
This room was the 
temple proper. A 
two-storied colon- 
nade ran around 
three sides but 
there was no bal- 
cony between the 
columns and the 
walls. Traces of the 
columns on the 
flooring give us the 
base diameters, 


From the sculptured 
from which can be 
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SECTION OF IONIC FRIEZE ON THE NORTH 


In contrast to the bold riders and spirited horses opposite is the action of the calm figures leading 
the sacrificial animals and bearing gifts to Athena in the Panathenaic Procession to the temple. 


deduced the height of the lower order. 
The upper order is smaller than the 
lower, and the two are separated by a 
simple marble entablature. Each tier 
had nine columns on each side and five 
at the rear. Facing the eastern doorway 
and almost in the center of the room 
stood the colossal statue of Athena, 
nearly forty-two feet high. A wood- 
beamed ceiling rested upon the outer 
walls and the entablature surmounting 
the upper tier of columns. 

The marble for the entire building 
was quarried and brought from Mount 
Pentelicus, near by. Pentelic marble, 
when first obtained, is a dazzling white. 
In visualizing it in the Parthenon it 
must be borne in mind, however, that it 
did not retain this 
extreme whiteness 
but became weathered 
by rains and the salt 
air, turning into soft 
tones of yellow and 
green. An example 
of unweathered Pen- 
telic marble can be 
seen in the Hall of 
Sculpture. 

The great drums of 
the marble columns, 
as well as the stones 
of the entablature, 
comprised weights 
that must have pre- 
sented problems in 
lifting to the Greek 
engineer. It is as- 
sumed that abundant 
slave labor drawn 
from the subjugated 
peoples within the 





PEDIMENT FIGURE IN PLASTER 


The sea goddess Tyro with her sons Pelias 
and Neleus. An idea of the minuteness of 
the scale is shown by the inch ruler. 
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Athenian empire were the human ma- 
chines that struggled under those heavy 
loads. These mighty columns supported 
the architraves (master beams), which 
had to be made in three sections due to 
the difficulty in quarrying and the great 
weight involved. Imposed upon the 
architrave was the frieze, topped by the 
cornice. The whole was about eleven 
feet high and is known as the entabla- 
ture. At the east and west ends of the 
building over the entrances the en- 
tablature sustained the pediments, the 
triangular-shaped parts in which were 
placed those wonderful sculptured 
figures—the pride of all Athenians. 
With the general plan of the temple 
well in mind, let us consider its em- 
bellishments, the 
sculpture, the de- 
signing and execution 
of which Pericles 
intrusted in its en- 
tirety to his friend 
Phidias, the incom- 
parable. In contrast 
to the simplicity of 
the Doric columns 
and the plain exterior 
wall surfaces of the 
cella are the three 
impressive points of 
decoration: the two 
friezes and the pedi- 
ments. The frieze 
surmounting the 
outer wall is in very 
low relief, the frieze 
of metopes on the 
entablature is in high 
relief, and the figures 
in the two pediments 





are sculptured in the 
round. 

First, let us take up 
the Ionic frieze—so 
called because it was 
an interloper in the 
Doric order—which 
adorned the peristyle. 
Being in shadow and 
at the top of the ex- 
terior wall in the 
narrow space of the 
peristyle, it had to be 
in very flat relief if 
it was to be seen 
effectively. Had the 
Parthenon not been 
on an elevated site, 
the top of the walls 
would doubtless not 
have received this 
decoration. As you 
ascend the slope to 
the temple, you gain 
an angle view which 
was taken into ac- 
count most ingeni- 
ously in the plan- 
ning. This explains 


why we have placed The statue is lavish with gold, ivory, and 
our model on such a _ brilliant color. She hoids in one hand a 
high base. No one six-foot (about 334 inches in the model) 

winged Victory. A man standing near the 
base gives the contrast in proportion. 


ever had a view of 
the Parthenon from 
above or even on the level. To il- 
luminate this frieze further, it is possi- 
ble that the background of the figures 
was colored, but we have not attempted 
to show it because the whole question 
of color on the building is so much a 
matter of opinion that it was thought 
best to ignore it. Moreover, the use of 
color on such a small model tends to 
confuse, if not entirely obliterate, the 
pure lines of the building. 

All the decorations on the Parthenon 
are narrative in conception: it is like a 
great marble book which vivified all the 
stories that the Athenians held dear. 
This bas-relief told the story of the 
Panathenaic Procession, the festival oc- 
curring every fourth year. Before the 
contests—games, gymnastic feats, 
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PALLAS ATHENA 
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musical competitions, 
chariot races—which 
marked the celebra- 
tion, all the contes- 
tants and many of 
the populace marched 
to the abode of the 
goddess to ask her 
favor and to present 
her a peplos (shawl- 
like upper garment), 
a new one of which 
was woven for her on 
each occasion by the 
young daughters of 
the best families of 
Athens. As Athena, 
among her lesser 
multiple titles, was 
the goddess of weav- 
ing, such a gift was 
most appropriate. 
The frieze reveals the 
progress of the march 
iM its various stages 
and contains 358 
human figures and 
about 200 horses and 
animals. All the 
drama of it is there 
with mounted 
knights, charioteers, 
magistrates, wild 
horses in check by 
barbarians, maidens bearing sacrificial 
vessels, companions, cows and sheep to 
be offered up—all in full train. The 
procession is charged with action and 
contrast and reaches its destination, as 
it did in real life, at the east entrance, 
where is enacted the presentation to 
Athena. No two figures are alike, and 
one master mind dominates the length 
of the design. Phidias was undoubtedly 
the genius who visualized the whole. 
Dozens of sculptors were employed on 
it but all under the supervision of one 
commanding artist. 

Turn next to the frieze more open to 
view above the outer columns. Where 
the inner frieze was an unbroken con- 
tinuity of story, this one was composed 
of individual incidents, each separated 
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from its neighbors by a triglyph (thrice- 
cloven slab). There were ninety-two 
of these metopes (openings between), 
which took their name from the fact 
that they occupied the space originally 
open in primitive buildings, and each 
pictured in high relief some episode. 
On the east were the gods and giants in 
combat, on the south were the Centaurs 
struggling with the Lapiths, on the 
west the battle between the Greeks and 
the Amazons, and on the north it is a 
matter of conjecture but some authori- 
ties believe that the siege of Troy was 
depicted there. The Greek love of the 
perfect physique found complete ex- 
pression here in these writhing, wres- 
tling figures. The explanation is offered 
that the purpose of these contorted 
groups was to relieve the stiffness and 
the angles of the other members of the 
entablature. They do this with a per- 
fection yet to be equaled. 

The final points of decoration were 
the pediments. Pausanias, writing six 
sailed years after their erection, gives 
us this reliable information: ‘“What is 
seen on the pediments on entering the 
temple relates to the birth of Athena; 
at the back is the contest of Poseidon 
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and Athena for the land.’’ These two 
themes give us a working basis of sur- 
mise, supplemented by Carrey’s draw- 
ings and by the fragments of each pedi- 
ment that have survived time, pillage, 
and willful destruction. Like all pagan 
temples, the Parthenon faced to the 
east; hence the pediment representing 
the more important subject was at this 
entrance. Briefly, the story, long handed 
down through Greek generations, of the 
eastern pediment is that Zeus (Jupiter) 
was once suddenly overcome by a stupor 
and pains in the head. To relieve his 
father’s agony, Hephestos (Vulcan), 
lord of lightning and thunder, took the 
very direct method of curing the patient 
by cleaving his skull with an ax; 
whereupon Athena sprang, full-armed, 
from the head of Zeus. Such a miracu- 
lous birth could not fail to stir a people 
of imagination. It was a tale to marvel 
at and to call forth a mighty creative 
response. All the major deities were 
thought to have attended the birth, 
necessitating many groups of figures, 
portions of only eight groups surviving 
today. To place these figures in a tri- 
angle whose acute angles were only 
1314° was a nice problem in design. 





THE PARTHENON MODEL SEEN FROM ABOVE 


Because of its elevation on the Acropolis the Athenians could never have this aerial view. The 
roof was composed of thin overlapping slabs. At the four corners stood griffins and the apex of 
each pediment was crowned with an ornament known as an acroterium. Along the eaves were the 
decorative antifixae, which broke the long horizontal line of the roof. 
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Yet one has the feeling that no space 
was left unfilled, and so subtly were the 
figures disposed that one is quite un- 
aware that there was any trick to the 
fitting. To increase the limitations 
further, the recessed space was less 
than thirty-six inches in depth. 

These same problems of arrangement 
applied equally to the west pediment, 
which adorned the only entrance by 
which the treasury could be approached. 
Here we see the contest between Athena 
and her uncle Poseidon (Neptune). 
According to the story a vital question 
had to be settled: was Athens to find 
her destiny on land or on the sea? 
Athena was a land goddess, Poseidon 
was a sea god. Who, then, should be 
given control? Obviously, to the one 
who should bestow the more valuable 
gift. Poseidon struck the rock of the 
Acropolis and a salt spring gushed forth. 
So sure was he that his benefaction could 
not be eclipsed that he stepped forward 
to assume command, but Athena caused 
an olive tree to grow and thereby won. 
Perhaps that explains the prizes at the 
Panathenaic games—an amphora (vase) 
of oil pressed from sacred olives: symbol 
of victory. The other figures in the 
pediment represented lesser divinities, 
heroes, and personifications of purely 
local importance. 

Of the pediment groups it is difficult 
to determine what figures can be as- 
signed to Phidias. Certain it is that if 
he did not actually execute any of the 
work, his was the guiding mind. It 
has been established, however, that he 
and he alone did the cultus statue of 
Athena within the temple. Of colossal 
proportions this chryselphantine (gold 
and ivory veneered) statue must have 
offered a dazzling and overpowering 
sight. Knowledge of its appearance 
has been supplied through four sup- 
posed copies and the one we have re- 
produced in our model is known as the 
Varvakeion, so named after the section 
of ground from which this miniature 
statue was excavated. A better concep- 
tion of the immensity of the figure can 
be obtained perhaps on knowing that 
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there was sufficient space on the edge 
of the sandals for bas-reliefs of the battle 
between the Centaurs and Lapiths, a 
repetition of a theme we encountered in 
the south metopes. The figure stands 
so stiffly, the archaic origin clearly 
indicated. How sharp a contrast to 
the grace and flow of the many decora- 
tive figures created to Athena’s glory! 
It is said that when Phidias had com- 
pleted the statue he was accused of re- 
taining some of the precious metal 
apportioned for the work. Fortunately, 
he had so attached the gold to the 
wooden form beneath that he was able 
to remove it all and weigh it. His 
honor was preserved on this occasion; 
however, events were not so favorable 
the next time jealous friends busied 
themselves. Accused of having had the 
profanity to carve a likeness of himself 
and one of Pericles on Athena’s shield, 
he was thrown in prison and died there 
before there was time for him to dis- 
prove the charge. The fate of the 
Athena Parthenos is unknown, but it 
is not unlikely that, as the seat of 
civilization shifted, the statue was 
carried to Byzantium to protect it from 
destruction by the Christian, Theo- 
dosius. There it probably was lost in 
the great fire of Constantinople in the 
tenth century. 

In reconstructing a model of this most 
famous of buildings, about which so 
much has been written and thought, it 
would seem that we had only to check 
the facts. But when we review the 
vicissitudes through which the Par- 
thenon has passed, we gain a fuller 
measure of the problem presented. It is 
well established that the Parthenon 
remained sacred to Athena from its 
dedication in 438 s.c. to the fourth 
century a.p. In the fifth century it 
became a Christian church. So it con- 
tinued urtil 1458, when the Turks took 
Athens. The invaders converted the 
temple into a Mohammedan mosque 
and as such it served for the next two 
centuries. It can be safely said, then, 
that until 1687 it suffered little delibe- 
rate harm. Notwithstanding a com- 
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plete alteration of the interior upon its 
conversion into a Christian church, 
and the fact that it suffered further 
damage when the Turks rent the east 
pediment in adding a minaret, we have 
the word of an ambassador of Louis 
XIII's early in the seventeenth century 
that it was a ‘‘temple as entire and as 
little injured by time as though it had 
just been completed.’’ Had he visited 
Athens in the latter half of the same cen- 
tury, he would have found the Turks 
using the Acropolis as a garrison and 
the Parthenon stored with powder. 
The Venetians laid siege to the city in 
1687. One of their shells blew out the 
side walls and caused irreparable dam- 
age. Later, the Venetian commander 
attempted to remove the horses from 
the west pediment for trophies of vic- 
tory, but the tackle broke and the horses 
as well as some of the other figures fell 
and were smashed to bits. 

Such remnants of the pediments and 
friezes as remained were taken to Eng- 
land in 1801-03 by Lord Elgin. He be- 
came interested when he was am- 
bassador to Turkey, and his valiant 
efforts to preserve what was left of 
these Periclean treasures needs no re- 
telling here. It is enough to say that it 
was Lord Elgin who first made Greek 
art really known in modern times. The 
Institute Hall of Sculpture has casts of 
all the Elgin marbles from the east 

diment, a metope from the south 
rieze, and a great portion of the Ionic 
frieze. 

Our Parthenon model is built on a 
scale of one twentieth, the same reduc- 
tion as that of the one in the Metropoli- 
tan, which was built in France about 
forty years ago. This means that since 
the length i original was 228 feet, 
the model must be about eleven and a 
half feet long. The height of the Ionic 
frieze had to be reduced to approxi- 
mately two inches, and the colossal 
statue of Athena to slightly over two 
feet. This great reduction in scale 
demanded extreme care in making the 
pieces of the model, and constant 
vigilance when assembling them. More- 


over, the subtle curvatures of practically 
all the horizontal lines in the building 
as well as the entasis (bulge) on the 
columns added to our difficulties. These 
curvatures—a principle introduced by 
the Greeks—were made to correct cer- 
tain optical illusions. In the columns 
it was done to prevent the shaft from 
seeming to be hollow at a point about 
one third or one half the way above the 
base. Long horizontal lines tend to 
apyeas sagged in the center, particularly 
if there is a heavy structure above them, 
so a slight convexity was given to 
obviate this illusion. Another feature 
to complicate the task of assembling 
was the fact that all the columns of the 
peristyle had an inclination inward. 
It has been calculated that if the axes of 
the columns on the north and south 
sides of the building were extended sky- 
ward, they would meet on a line a little 
over a mile above the building. 

The material used throughout the 
model is plaster of Paris. Patterns for 
all the pieces had to be made before 
casting, except the long moldings, 
which were run in soft plaster with a 
metal template cut to the exact profile. 
To one who makes but a casual inspec- 
tion, it is not easily realized that there 
are nearly eight hundred sculptured 
figures in the building. Each of these 
figures I had to model in a plastic ma- 
terial before it was cast. The work 
was done from drawings and photo- 
graphs pieced out by a certain amount 
of imagination wherever totally blank 
spaces occurred. This was especially 
true in respect to the whole central por- 
tion of the east pediment. For the 
grouping of these figures I have fol- 
lowed in a general way the scheme 
adopted by the sculptors of the pedi- 
ment of the Nashville reproduction, 
which in turn is based on the conven- 
tional method of presenting the birth 
of Athena as shown on a wellhead in 
the museum at Madrid. 

Ross Polis, custodian of casts of the 
Department of Fine Arts, has assisted 
me throughout and has made all the 
molds and castings, and has done much 
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of the assembling. This work required 
infinite patience and exactitude. The 
work would have been doubly hard but 
for the generous action of Russell E. 
Hart, of the firm of Hart, Freeland and 
Roberts, architects of the Nashville 
Parthenon, who supplied much of the 
important information concerning many 
controversial points of restorations. 
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It is impossible to give here more 
than a bela asliste of the details of the 
Parthenon and the construction of the 
model, but enough has been said, to 
renew interest in the subject. Great 
quantities of reference material are 
available in the Art Reference Room of 
the Carnegie Library. As for the model, 
let it speak for itself. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY 
Scenes from ‘* Henry VIII’’ to be Given in Music Hall on April 22 


7 Shakespeare Birthday Club, of 
Pittsburgh—the first organization of 
that kind in America—will celebrate 
the natal anniversary of the Bard of 
Avon in Carnegie Music Hall on Satur- 
day, April 22, at 10:30 oclock. 

For a good many years the Drama 
Department of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology have been presenting a 
Shakespearean play to mark this an- 
nual event, and this year they have 
chosen “‘Henry VIII,”’ otherwise known 
as ‘‘All Is True’’—a piece which lends 
itself admirably to the dramatic de- 
velopment of a picturesque theme, the 
histrionic talents of the student players, 
and the pageantry of costume. We shall 
doubtless behold the fickle Henry in the 
immortal bulk and color which Holbein 
gave him; we shall hear the plaintive 
Katharine—she of Aragon, for Henry 
had three Katharines in his list of six 
wives—recite her protests against the 
divorce; we shall see Anne Boleyn in 
the character of a love pirate, which 
so soon brought her fair neck to the 
headsman’s ax; and we shall look on 
while Cardinal Wolsey rides his un- 
scrupulous ambition to its climax. 

It is a grand historical drama, founded 
on Holinshed’s ‘‘Chronicle’’ and Caven- 
dish’s *‘Life of Wolsey.’’ Well have the 


critics said of it that ‘“‘poetical art — 


perhaps never flattered a monster with 

such palpable likeness, yet with such 

impalpable cunning and mitigation.” 
As a part of the birthday celebration 
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on Saturday morning several scenes 
from the play will be given on the Music 
Hall stage. The performance will be 
free to the public, without tickets, and 
it is hoped that a large audience will 
assemble. At the conclusion one of the 
players will as usual crown the statue 
of Shakespeare with a floral wreath. 

The regular productions of ‘‘Henry 
VIII’’ will be given in the Little Theater 
at Carnegie Tech and will be under the 
direct supervision of B. Iden Payne, 
guest director, who for the past seven 
years has produced their Shakespearean 
am Mr. Payne is a specialist in 

hakespeare and the classic plays in the 
English ees doing the most in- 
teresting Shakespearean interpretations 
in America, in which he is absolutely 
faithful to the Elizabethan stage. 

Twenty of Shakespeare's plays have 
been presented in de history of the 
Tech Little Theater, the list running as 
follows: ‘“The Tempest,’’ ‘“Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’’ ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ ‘“Twelfth Night,’’ ‘‘Meas- 
ure for Measure,”’ ‘““Much Ado about 
Nothing,” “‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ ‘“Love’s Labor’s Lost,’’ ‘“The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘As You Like 
It," ““‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“The Winter's Tale,’’ ‘‘King John,” 
‘Richard II,”’ ‘‘Richard III,’’ ‘‘Cymbe- 
line,’’ “‘King Lear,’ ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,"’ ‘‘Macbeth,’’ and ‘‘Hamlet.” 
It is the ambition of the Drama School 
to do the remaining seventeen. 
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FINE PRINTS FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF LESSING J. ROSENWALD 


By Epwarp Durr BaLKEN 
Curator of Prints, Carnegie Institute 


’ today one were to try to gather a 
permanent collection of masterpieces 
of painting by the great masters in 
order to illustrate adequately the his- 
tory and progress of the art in Euro 
and America, the attempt in all proba- 
bility would be doomed to failure. 

Fortunately, what is true of the art 
of painting is not necessarily true of 
other media—engraving, etching, and 
lithography—for the engraved plate, 
the cut wood block, the drawing on 
lithographic stone, are not ends in 
themselves, but means in the hands of 
an artist for multiplying original works 
of art by use of ink, pers, and the 
printing press. So, while in the nature 
of the medium of paint there can be but 
one original Mona Lisa, let us say, and 
only one, there are many prints, com- 
paratively speaking, of Rembrandt's 
etched plate of the 
portrait of Jan 
Lutma. But, to be 
worthy, a print 
must be a contem- 
porary impression, 
well printed and 
made before any 
signs of wear or 
tampering with 
the incised line. 
It follows then 
that, after all, 
ically fine prints 
are not many, but 
too few. 

In arranging for 
the current exhibi- 
tion of prints ex- 
tending over a 
period of more 
than five centuries, 
it was natural to 
turn to Lessing J. 


THE VIRGIN AND CHILD 
By Anprea MaNnTEGNA 


Rosenwald, of Philadelphia, who is one 
of the important collectors of fine prints 
in this country. It is entirely through 
his generosity and splendid cooperation 
that this exhibition has been made 
possible for the Carnegie Institute. 
Within the limits of the gallery space 
available, Mr. Rosenwald has selected 
from his collection masterpieces—in 
nearly every instance—by the masters 
of print-making, beginning with the 
inception of the art in the fifteenth 
century and continuing through the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Their careful selection reflects not only 
the distinction of the collection from 
which the prints are taken but some- 
thing of the personality and ideals of 
the collector. 

The exhibition begins the fifteenth 
century with primitive prints by vari- 
ous anonymous 
Germans who 
worked on the 
wood block, and 
early German line 
engravers who 
worked on the 
copperplate. One 
can imagine 
nothing more 
naive or simple 
than these prints 
which form the 
first and one of the 
most interesting 

arts of the ex- 
hibition. The age 
in which they 
were produced was 
a spiritual and 
deeply religious 
one. We are in- 
clined to forget 
that when the 
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THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
By Atsrecut Direr 


great mass of people was illiterate, the 
primitive, assoc were made not 


only to be looked at but to be believed 
in with implicit faith. For the first time 
the great mass of people had pictures of 
their own. It is true that many of 
these early pictures were crude in con- 
ception as poor in drawing, lacking 
much of the artistic idiom of today, 
but this is more than balanced by the 
simple and devout faith which they 
evoked in the minds of those for whom 
they were made. 

Among the anonymous prints of the 
fifteenth century the most interesting is 

“The Hand with the Mirror of Salva- 
tion,’’ the first definitely dated block- 
book woodcut yet discovered. Pro- 
duced in Suabia, Germany, the print, 
colored by a contemporary hand in red, 
crimson, green, yellow, and _ black 
carries a xylographic text (text, or 
lettering, cut on the block as opposed 
to movable type) ending in the words 
‘“factum anno 1466."’ The symbolism 
of the hand is of course religious. Only 
three impressions of this print are 
known to exist, and the impression 


THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN 
By Martin ScHONGAUER 


shown here is not only the best pre- 
served but it is also an early impression 
in the first state. 

Of the engravers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury some eighteen have not been 
authoritatively identified. Other men, 
such as Schongauer, represented by 
‘Death of the Virgin,’’ and Israhel van 
Meckenem, by ‘’Presentation in the 
Temple’’ and ‘Ornament of the Tree of 
Jesse,’ are historically authenticated. 
Another group is known from the 
monograms with which they signed 
their work, such as the Masters E. S., 
BV Bs We Ze and: LG. C:: 2 still 
others left their prints unsigned and 
have been given Raccnains identifica- 
tions, such as the ‘‘Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet,’’ who is repre- 
sented by the engraving ‘‘Two Peasants 
Fighting.” 

The earliest examples of Italian en- 
gtaving in the exhibition are the ‘*Two 
Cupids Blowing Trumpets,’’ by Maso 
Finiguerra or a niellist of his school, 
and the so-called “‘Tarocchi Cards of 
Mantegna,’ engraved some time be- 
fore 1468. Andrea Mantegna, of Padua 
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and Mantua, was probably the most 
important and influential of all the 
early Italian engravers, with the possi- 
ble exception of Antonio Pollaiuolo. 
Particular attention is called to Man- 
tegna’s ‘The Virgin and Child,’’ one 
of the great primitive prints, and to the 
‘Battle of the Nudes,”’ the only en- 
graving which can with safety be 
ascribed to Pollaiuolo. Here too are 
magnificent examples of Christofano 
Robetta and Jacopo de Barbari, as well 
as Zoan Andrea’s ‘‘Four Women Danc- 
ing,’’ one of the most beautiful engrav- 
ings of the school of Mantegna. The 
fifteenth-century representation closes 
with two examples of the work of 
Jacopo de Barbari, ‘‘The Holy Family 
and St. Elizabeth with the Infant John’’ 
and “‘A Satyr Playing the Fiddle.”’ 
The two engravers who dominated 
the sixteenth century in the north were 
Albrecht Diirer in Germany, and Lucas 
van Leyden in the Netherlands. One 
may say without fear of question that 
Diirer is the greatest of line engravers. 
His engravings, his woodcuts, his 


paintings are equally famous. Fourteen 
examples of his work are here. The 
‘Adam and Eve,’’ “Knight, Death, 
and the Devil,’’ and “‘St. Eustace’’ are 
considered among his masterpieces in 
engraving, as are the portrait of his 
close friend *‘Desiderius Erasmus,’’ and 
such great works of imaginative art as 
“The Nativity’’ and ‘“The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse,’’ one of the 
fifteen subjects from the Apocalypse of 
St. John designed by Diirer and cut 
on wood. 

Immediately following Albrecht 
Diirer is a group of accomplished artists 
—Albrecht Altdoerfer, Hans Sebald 
Beham, Barthel Beham, George Pencz, 
and Heinrich Aldegrever, known as the 
“Little Masters’’ of Germany—little 
because of the size of their plates. But, 
though small in size, many of these 
prints are big in conception and almost 
faultless in execution. 

Turning to Lucas van Leyden, who 
exerted as much influence in the Nether- 
lands as Diirer did in Germany, one 
notices especially his ‘‘David Playing 


THE MILKMAID 
By Lucas van LeypEN 
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the Harp before 
Saul’’ and ‘“‘The 
Milkmaid’’ as 
among the most 
noteworthy en- 
gravings of the 
sixteenth century 
in the Netherlands. 
‘“*The Milkmaid’ is 
of all van Leyden’s 
plates the most 
Native, just as it is 
certainly one of the 
finest of the early 
manifestations of 
the Dutch feeling 
for genre.’’ Of great 
interest, too, are 
the prints by Hol- 
bein, designed and 
cut on wood for his 
‘‘Alphabet of 
Death,’” as well as 
his decorative 
woodcut, “Erasmus with the Termi- 
nus.’” One must not leave the repre- 
sentative engravings of this century 
without mentioning the importance of 
Lucas Cranach, the Elder, of Germany, 
as well as the Italian engravers, 
Domenico Campagnola and Marcan- 
tonio Raimondi. The latter's name, as 
one of the earliest reproductive en- 
gravers, is intimately associated with 
that of Raphael, who was one of the 
first painters to realize the possibility 
of popularizing his designs in this 
manner. The French school of this 
period is represented by Pierre Woeiriot, 
an engraver of portraits and of orna- 
ment, and by Jean Duvet, whose engrav- 
ings are full of imagination and origi- 
nality. Duvet’s plates are crowded with 
figures, and both in spirit and in pre- 
sentation seem to have much in common 
with the inspired work of William 
Blake, who followed two centuries 
later. 

The seventeenth century produced 
two great etchers, Van Dyck and Rem- 
brandt, both of whom are admirably 
represented. The work of these two 
men helps to reveal the gains made in 
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JAN LUTMA, THE ELDER 
By ReMBRANDT VAN Rijn 
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» technical facilities 
and general freedom 
of execution during 
the latter part of the 
preceding century. 

Five of Van 
Dyck’s portraits, 
‘‘Erasmus,’” “Frans 
Franken,’’ ‘‘Jan 
Snellinx,’’ ‘‘Lucas 
Vorsterman,’’ and 
the portrait of Van 
Dyck himself, all 
superb impressions 
of the first state, are 
among the most 
important prints in 
the exhibition. The 
total number of ac- 
cepted plates by 
Van Dyck is only 
eighteen, of which 
fifteen are portraits. 
When found in the 
first and most desirable state, as they 
here are, they are exceedingly rare. 
With few exceptions the etchings of 
Van Dyck in the first state were sub- 
sequently worked upon, or embellished, 
by professional line engravers in order 
that they might conform to the fashion- 
able portrait engraving of the period. 
It was in this later state that the por- 
traits were first published in 1645 by 
Gillis Hendricx in the first edition of 
Van Dyck’s ‘‘Iconography.” 

How many of Rembrandt's prints he 
actually made himself seems to be a 
matter of some dispute, but granted the 
usually accepted plates—some three 
hundred—it is but natural that a num- 
ber are of comparatively minor artistic 
importance. Happily, all fifteen etch- 
ings in the exhibition are of paramount 
interest. Beginning with the ‘‘Beggar 
in High Cap, Standing and Leaning on a 
Stick,’’ dated 1630, and ending with 
the portrait of “‘Willemsz van Cop- 
penol,”’ 1658, here are available for 
study such masterpieces as ‘‘Rem- 
brandt’s Mother, Seated at a Table 
Looking Right,’ ‘‘Rembrandt with 
Plumed Hat and Lowered Saber,”’ 
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“Rembrandt Leaning on a Stone Sill,”’ 
“The Three Trees,’ ‘‘Six’s Bridge,”’ 
‘Beggars Receiving Alms at the Door 
of a House,’’ “‘Christ Healing the 
Sick,’’ ‘‘The Three Cottages,’’ ‘Christ 
Preaching,”’ ‘‘Dr. Faustus,’’ ““The Three 
Crosses,"’ ‘“The Virgin and Child with 
the Cat,’” and ‘‘Jan Lutma, the Elder.”’ 

Among Rembrandt’s contemporaries 
and followers are his pupil, Ferdinand 
Bol, van Ostade, van Ruysdael, Wenzel 
Hollar, Cornelis Bega, and Claude 
Lorraine; also Ludwig von Siegen, of 
Utrecht, who is rightly regarded as the 
inventor of the art of mezzotint. Von 
Siegen’s portrait of ‘Amelia Elizabeth, 
Dowager Landgravine of Hesse,’’ an 
early proof of which is in the exhibi- 
tion, is the first engraving made in 
mezzotint. Here, too, aze c. of the 
great French line engravers: Antoine 
Masson, Robert Nanteuil, Gerard 
Edelinck, and Pierre-Imbert Drevet. A 
splendid impression of Masson's ‘*‘Guil- 
laume de Brisacier’’ is included; also 
two portraits by 
Nanteuil, “‘Pierre 
Jeannin,’’ and ‘‘Jean 
Loret,’’ both fine 

roofs; Edelinck’s 
“Philippe de Cham- 
paigne’’ and Drevet’s 
dignified portrait of 
Jacques Benigne 
Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux. 

In passing to the 
eighteenth-century 
prints it is evident 
that etching flour- 
ished in Italy while 
the rest of Euro 
devoted itself chiefly 
to reproductive en- 
graving. Exceptions 
are perhaps to be 
found among the 
satirists, such as 
Goya in Spain, and 
Hogarth and Row- 
landson in England, 
all of whom are 
represented. Then 
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CATHERINE, LADY BAMFYLDE 
By Tuomas Watson 
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too there is the Englishman, William 
Blake, a man of great genius and origi- 
nality, who went far to restore the 
dignity of line engraving as an original 
art. One sees Blake’s illustrations for 
‘The Book of Job,’’ and for the books, 
‘*Urizen’’ and “‘Ahania,’’ as well as the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ engraved after 
his own fresco painting. All these plates 
illustrate perfectly Blake’s ability and 
power both as a reproductive engraver 
and as a Creative artist. 

The exhibition is enriched by three 
of the most important Italian etchers, 
Tiepolo, Canale—called Canaletto—and 
Piranesi. Tiepolo is represented by his 
‘‘A Magician and Five People Watch- 
ing a Writhing Serpent’; Canaletto by 
one of his most luminous prints, ‘“Torre 
di Malghera’’; and Piranesi by plate 
No. 10 of his imaginative Prison Series. 

In England at this time reproductive 
engraving in mezzotint reached a height 
never before or since attained. Here are 
Valentine Green's ‘“‘The Wright 
Family,’’ after the 
painting by Joseph 
Wright; Thomas 
Watson's ‘‘Lady 
Bamfylde,”’ after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; 
and John Raphael 
Smith's “Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton,”’ 
after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The nineteenth 
century, like the 
seventeenth, was a 
century of etching; 
too, it was greatly 
interested in the 
newly discovered 
process of lithog- 
raphy, and with 
splendid results, as 
evidenced in the 
lithographs by the 
Frenchmen, Dela- 
croix, Daumier, and 
Raffet. Among the 
work of the French 
etchers are two of 









Charles Meryon’s remarkable etchings 
of Paris, ‘La Morgue’’ and ‘‘L’ Abside 
de Notre-Dame’’; Alphonse Legros’ 
powerful and dramatic plate, *‘Death of 
the Vagabond’’; and Auguste Lepére’s 
‘Amiens Cathédrale.”’ 

Leaving France and turning to Eng- 
land, there is the work of J. M. W. 
Turner, Sir Seymour Haden, and Wil- 
liam Strang. Haden is ably represented 
by two of his finest landscapes, “‘A 
Sunset in Ireland’’ and ‘‘Mytton Hall’; 
also with a fine impression of ‘An 
Early Riser,’’ one of the few mezzotints 
made by him. 

Whistler, who is Rembrandt's only 
rival in the practice of etching and dry 
point, is magnificently represented by 
fifteen of his important prints, two of 
which are examples of his work in 
lithography. Here are three superb 
portraits by him, one an etching, 
“‘Becquet,’’ and two dry points, “Annie 
Haden,” daughter of Sir Seymour 
Haden, and ‘‘Weary,’’ a study of Jo 
Hefferman, one of Whistler's models. 
Masterly, too, are his prints of “‘Adam 
and Eve’’; ‘“Turkeys’’ and “Nocturne 
Palaces,” both of the ‘“Twenty-six 
Etchings’ set; and ‘“The Embroidered 
Curtain,’ one of the artist's supreme 
achievements in etching. 

The work of Whistler, who died in 
1903, brings the exhibition to the 
threshold of the twentieth century, 
and to a time in which the interest in 
fine prints and print-making has never 
been so keen, both on the part of the 
artist and his public. 

In considering contemporary work, 
three men, in the British school of 
etchers stand preeminent. They are Sir 
David Young Cameron, Muirhead Bone, 
and James McBey, Scotsmen all. These 
artists have found inspiration in the 
work of the earlier masters, but each 
has a characteristic style of his own 
and a definite field of work in which 
he is eminently successful. Sir David 
Cameron, who was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Whistler's earlier manner of 
working in careful detail, has succeeded 
in gaining a richness of tonal effect 
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which characterizes all but his earliest 
work. His *‘Ben Ledi’’ is one of his 
finest landscapes. Muirhead Bone, one 
of the greatest etchers of architecture, 
is represented by “‘Ronda, a Spanish 
Good Friday,’’ which illustrates his 
masterly use of dry point; and James 
McBey by ‘Dawn: Camel Patrol Set- 
ting Out,”’ a brilliant work made during 
the War, which depicts a camel patrol 
facing into the desert’s sudden and 
mysterious dawn. The exhibition con- 
tains other British prints by such noted 
etchers as Gerald Brockhurst, Arthur 
Briscoe, Robert Austin, Augustus John, 
Dame Laura Knight, Francis Dodd, 
Frederick Griggs, Henry Rushbury, 
Edmond Blampied, and Sir Frank Short. 

France is represented by the work 
of Paul Albert Besnard, Auguste Renoir, 
Henri-Matisse, and Jean Louis Forain; 
and Sweden by that of Anders Zorn. 
The Americans, Mary Cassatt, Timothy 
Cole, Joseph Pennell, and Childe Has- 
sam, all find adequate representation, as 
do some of the younger men of our 
land: William Heintzelman, Rockwell 
Kent, Martin Lewis, William M. 
Meyerowitz, Louis Rosenberg, Walter 
Tittle, Ernest Roth, and William 
Auerbach Levy. 

Every one of the 240 prints is worthy 
of careful attention. To speak of the 
fine quality of each individual impres- 
sion would but lead to constant repeti- 
tion. Such an exhibition affords the 
print lovers of Pittsburgh a rare and 
valuable opportunity to become familiar 
with many of the greatest prints in 
the history of graphic art. 

The exhibition opened on April 6 and 
will remain on view until May 21. 


THE PLEDGE OF CIVILIZATION 


Of all the desirable political changes which it 
seems possible for this generation to effect, I con- 
sider it by far the most important for the welfare 
of the race, that every civilized nation should be 
pledged . . . to offer peaceful arbitration to its 
opponent before the senseless, inhuman work of 
human slaughter begins. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 





Complaint and analysis are the prelude to re- 


form. —R. W. PostGcaTE 
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OUR NEW TRUSTEE 





C= S. Oxtver, upon his election 
to the City Council of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed to membership on 
the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Library, carrying with it membership 
on the boards of the Carnegie Institute 
and the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Oliver represents the third 
generation of his family to win .ac- 
knowledgment in the service of this 
community. His grandfather laid the 
foundation of a prosperous business 
career; and his father, George Tener 
Oliver, was a United States senator and 
the proprietor of two daily newspapers, 
in the direction of which he was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons, both of whom 
are now Carnegie Trustees. 

Mr. Oliver, like his younger brother, 
Augustus K. Oliver, is a graduate of 
Yale. He was for two terms president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also a Trustee of the University of 
Pittsburgh. In his wide experience in 
mentee work and in these other 
fields of civic and commercial activity, 
and now in his position as a member of 
the City Council, he is admirably 
adapted to aid in the administration of 
Mr. Carnegie’s great institutions. 
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PRINTS AND MURALS 
GAIN IN POPULARITY 


ou interest in prints is show- 
ing a marked increase, as indicated 
by current exhibititions and sales. 
This is no doubt in part due to the cost 
of prints, which is more moderate than 
that of paintings, but it is also at- 
tributable to the increased number of 
American artists working in this field, 
the higher general level of excellence, 
the educational influence of museum 
and dealer collections, and other causes. 
Reproductions and books on the subject 
have multiplied and include the mag- 
nificent Washington memorial portfolio. 
The twenty-ninth edition of the Ameri- 
can Art Annual, published by the 
American Federation of Arts, includes a 
biographical directory of 875 American 
graphic artists. 

he sale of imported easel paintings 
was small in comparison with former 
years, but there was unusual activity 
in mural painting. A score of im- 
portant won monuments were 
dedicated and other important works 
of sculptors were acquired by various 
institutions or received notable prize 
awards. 


HUMANE POSTERS 


Sor with National Kindness 
Week, which began April 17, is the 
display of posters illustrating lessons in 
humaneness in the Boys and Girls Room 
of the Carnegie Library. These posters, 
both in idea and in execution, are the 
creations of Pittsburgh school children 
of all grades, prepared under the super- 
vision of the art and nature study 
teachers in our public schools. 

From the posters on view the winners 
will be chosen by the Western Penn- 
sylvania Humane Society for a national 
competition. This is the fourth year 
that Humane Posters have been made, 
and it is felt that the project has been 
most effective in encouraging kindness 
and cultivating mercy. 








AsON, you have told me many things 
about your adventures in the mytho- 
logical age, but—did you have 

schools in Greece when you were a boy, 

and did you attend them?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Penelope. I went to school 
somewhat reluctantly, as boys do in all 
ages; and in order that we might not 

lay truant, all Grecian boys were con- 

Seed from their homes to their schools 

by a trustworthy slave who was known 

as a pedagogue.” 

“I thought a pedagogue was the 
school-teacher?”’ 

“No, Penelope, pedagogue means a 
guide, and as the guide in those days 
took us to school the word has been 
accepted as a pedantic appellation for 
a schoolmaster.”’ 

“You have told me about your 
sports, Jason. Won't you tell me what 
i schoolmasters of Athens put into 
your little heads?’ 

With a sly smile Jason replied: 

“We were taught the trivium and 
quadrivium.” 

‘Horrors! What do you mean by 
such terrifying words?”’ 

The Gardener now laughed aloud. *‘I 
thought that would puzzle you. All 
right. Let us define those words, 
which, by the way, are Roman in their 
origin although they describe the 
Grecian curriculum of my days in 
Greece. Trivium, meaning three roads, 
embraced grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
and these studies were supposed to con- 
stitute the pathway to Beene. The 
quadrivium, meaning four roads, com- 
prised arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. 

“Goodness! 
have worked!”’ 

“Of course there were other things, 
Penelope—Homer, for instance, and the 
traditions which later ranked as our 
history, and then above all was our 
mythology, which carried our atten- 


How hard you must 
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tion into the profound depths of our 
most ancient religion.”’ 

‘Do you ever want to return to that 
religion, Jason—Mount Olympus and 
those temperamental gods?”’ 

““‘No, I think not. But there is a lot 
of work ahead of us to bring us all into 
a common religion that will bind the 
world into as close a harmony as we 
Greeks enjoyed.”’ 

‘““What’s your idea about it, Jason?”’ 

““Let’s go to supper, Penelope.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


With this issue the CarNngEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE begins its seventh year. Its circu- 
lation has become world-wide, and its 
friends in many lands are good enough 
to make frequent expression of their 
interest and approval. 

Since its creation six years ago, if 
memory does not err, not one month 
has passed without the record of a gift 
of money or of some object or collec- 
tion which has expanded the mission 
of the Carnegie Institute. 

The Magazine now starts its pil- 
gtimage into another year with a cash 
gift of $25,000 from a friend who begs 
to be enveloped in the cloak of ano- 
nymity. This favor carries these con- 
tributions of money recorded during the 
Magazine’s existence to a total of 
$1,011,979.06, and it begins its climb 
toward the second million with un- 
shakable confidence. 





If we are to save ourselves and those that 
come after us from a renewal in an even more 
frightful form of all that we suffered in the Great 
War, we must by our every action, in our every- 
day conversation, and even in our very thoughts, 
seek peace and ensue it. 

—Tue Prince or WauEs 





Few men are lacking in capacity, but they fail 
because they are lacking in ee. 
ALVIN CooLIDGE 
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VISITOR'S NIGHT 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 


N Friday evening, April 28, the 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
will hold its twenty-seventh annual 
exhibition from 7:00 to 10:30. All 
buildings will be open, with students at 
work in the various shops, laboratories, 
and studios of the four colleges. 

Musical recitals and excerpts from 
‘Henry VIII’’ will be presented in the 
Little Theater; Dr. Baker will receive 
visitors in the Dean’s Office; and the 
Reserve Officers Training .Corps, ac- 
companied by the Kiltie Band, wiil hold 
a dress parade on the campus. 

On the same afternoon the high- 
school students of Pittsburgh and the 
vicinity will inspect the various col- 
leges from 1:30 to 5:30, when the faculty 
members in each department will give 
short talks on the work in their re- 
spective courses. 


ADULT EDUCATION 
IN PITTSBURGH 


O- of the most significant social 
movements which arrived with the 
new century was the recognition of the 
value of adult education. The old 
theories that the learning period stopped 
with youth and that the adult mind 
was Closed to further development was 
finally dispelled. 

With the fast-moving changes in 
mode of thought and of action that 
culminated in the War period, adult 
education became a crystallized move- 
ment which is each year becoming a 
more manifest force in the world. 

The American Association for Adult 
Education took definite form in New 
York City in 1926. For years Pitts- 
burgh has been awake to the need and 
has been meeting it through a variety 
of educational agencies. It is only 
recently, however, that these agencies 
have been concentrated to function as 
one unit under the name of the Pitts- 
burgh Council on Adult Education—an 
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organization for the stimulation, foster- 
ing, and coordination of adult educa- 
tion in this vicinity. 

The Council is headed by Dr. Vincent 
W. Lanfear, director of the Downtown 
Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and its membership is composed 
of educational leaders throughout the 
city. To mark the first anniversary of 
the Council as an organized body 
affiliated with the national associa- 
tion, an open meeting will be held on 
the evening of May 1 at 8:15 in Carnegie 
Music Hall, which will be free to the 
public. 

It is with great pleasure that the 
sponsors of this cause in Pittsburgh 
can announce that the address of the 
evening will be delivered by Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Dr. Keppel 
is the leader of adult education in 
America, and the movement has gone 
forward in seven-league boots under his 
inspiring direction. His address on the 
problem of adult education in our 
changing times is certain to bring forth 
the latest thought on this subject and 
to cultivate its Estier expansion in this 
community. 


BIRD FEEDING STATIONS 


O: interest to bird lovers will be the 
current display of bird feeding sta- 
tions in the Childrens Museum of the 
Carnegie Institute. These stations were 
built during the past year by public- 
school pupils under the direction of the 
manual training departments. 

First, second, and third prizes will be 
awarded by the Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society. The builders of these 
refuges for the bird bread lines were 
given general instructions but they were 
permitted to work out their own indi- 
vidual plans. This contest is a part of 
National Humane Week now being 
observed. 





I always measure my success by the shrieks of 
the wounded. 
—GeorGE BernarD SHAW 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION 


By Ernest W. Watson 
Art Editor of the Scholastic Magazine 


s art sheer g 

luxury? Is the 
teaching of draw- 
ing, design, color, 
and the crafts in 
our public schools 
merely an educa- 
tional frill which 
should be done 
away with in days 
of economic stress? 
Many people the 
country over have 
answered in the 
affirmative during 
recentmonths,and = 
one community ™ 
after another has 
ruthlessly deprived 


creative expression in the arts. Fortu- 
nately, there are many city fathers who 
have not lost their heads. Art is still 
being taught in towns and cities where 
people realize that this kind of training 
is by no means a frill, but is in fact a 
most practical education for the busi- 
ness men and women of tomorrow. 

A visit to Scholastic’s National High 
School Art Exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute should convince even the 
most skeptical that the young people 
who produced these designs, posters, 
ae textiles, sculpture, fine speci- 
mens of jewelry, and metal and leather 
work, have been engaged in important 
tasks. They have been preparing them- 
selves for the work of the world—the 
satisfying, creative kind of work. 

There is much work of that sort to 
be done. High living standards in- 
crease the demand for fine things which 
these talented and art-trained young- 
sters will know how to produce. No 
wide-awake person can bil to realize 
the part played by line, form, and color 





THIRD PRIZE IN PRINTS 
By 15-Year-Old Boy, Brooklyn Friends School 


its young people of the opportunity for 
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in the business 
world of today. 
Without art appre- 
ciation, the manu- 
facturer, merchant, 
and professional 
man are simply 
ill-qualified for 
present-day busi- 
ness conditions. 
This Scholastic 
Exhibition has 
been an annual 
event for the past 
six years. The 
exhibit comes at 
the close of a 
nation-wide com- 
petition in which 
the high schools of some seven hundred 
towns and cities participated. Ap- 
proximately one hundred cash prizes 
are awarded in addition to scholarships 
to eight prominent art schools, among 
them the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. The whole enterprise was 
originated, planned, and organized by 
the editors of Scholastic, a national 
magazine published in Pittsburgh and 
used widely in high schools throughout 
the country. A committee of art 
teachers and supervisors counsels and 
cooperates with Scholastic in conduct- 
ing the annual competition, as do 
several manufacturers of art materials. 
The work shown on the gallery walls 
is but a small portion of the thousands 
of pieces entered in this year’s com- 
petition. The judging of these entries 
and the awarding of scholarships and 
prizes occupies an entire week and in- 
volves the work of two juries, a pre- 
liminary jury and a final jury. The 
preliminary jury inspects every piece 
submitted and passes on to the final 
jury about one fifth of the entries, from 
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which the awards are made. The mem- 
bers of the preliminary jury this year 
were Elmer A. Stephan, Frederick 
Bigger, and Ernest W. Watson. 

The six final jurors were Andrey 
Avinoff, director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum; W. A. Readio, of the College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; C. Valentine Kirby, supervisor 
of art in Pennsylvania; Kar! S. Bolander, 
former director of the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts; Forrest Grant, supervisor 
of art in the New York City Schools; 
and Royal B. Farnum, of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. 

Last year’s exhibition, after being 
shown in Pittsburgh, was divided into 
two sections and has been displayed 
under the direction of the American 
Federation of Arts in some twenty 
cities during the past twelve months. 
Its first showing after leaving Pitts- 
burgh was in the American Museum 
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of Natural History in New York City. 
In addition to the traveling exhibi- 
tion, two groups of prints arranged in 
portfolios for showing in high-school 
art Classes were kept constantly on ex- 
hibition during the past school year. 
The portfolios were rented to schools 
and art classes for one-week. periods. 
This art competition is only one part 
of a larger project sponsored by Schol- 
astic annually and known as the Schol- 
astic Awards. Prizes for short stories 
and poetry, for essays, one-act plays, 
news stories, and criticisms are offered 
to high-school students at the same 
time that the art competition is an- 
nounced, and thousands of entries in 
the literary division flow into Schol- 
astic’s editorial office in New York 
while the art pieces are coming into 
Pittsburgh. The results of both divi- 
sions are announced in a student- 
written number of the magazine pub- 





SECOND PRIZE IN TEXTILE DESIGN 
By 16-Year-Old Girl, Beaumont H. S., Texas 
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FIRST PRIZE IN BLACK INKS 
By 15-Year-Old Boy, Aspinwall H. S. 


lished late in April. 
In this issue appears 
all of the prize-win- 
ning literary work as 
well as reproductions 
of the prize-winning 
art pieces. 

As a matter of fact, 
the art competition is 
an outgrowth of the 
original idea back in 
1924 to publish one 
complete issue of 
Scholastic written 
entirely by high- 
school students. A 
prize was offered for 
the best cover design 
for the magazine, and 
honors went to a 
student from Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh. The student-written Schol- 
astic of 1925 was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived everywhere that the editors, 
with increased confidence, determined 
to make it an annual event. 

A year later, following the death of 
George Bellows, the editors of Schol- 
astic announced the first annual George 
Bellows Memorial Award in the art 
division of the Scholastic Awards. For 
the first time a jury of eminent art 
critics met and awarded prizes for high- 
school work. Eugene Speicher, Robert 
Henri, and John Sloan comprised this 
first jury, and the judging was done in 
a New York art gallery, after which all 
of the entries were shipped to Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Speicher, commenting on 
the contest, made this statement: “‘The 
jury awarded the prizes and mentions 
for work that showed both originality 
of viewpoint and a personal method of 
expressing it. Most of the work sub- 
mitted was characterized by these two 
qualities. There was a surprising in- 
terest in life revealed in the contribu- 
tions and there was also a rather fine 
disregard of dry school-teaching and 
set methods of expression. This work 
had such variety that every encourage- 
ment should be given to the project so 
that this competition may be continued. 
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FIRST PRIZE IN OILS 
By 17-Year-Old Boy, Grand Rapids H. S. 
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The jury considered 
it a pleasure to act 
for this undertaking 
and desires to express 
the best of wishes for 
the furtherance of the 
idea.”’ 

The increasing suc- 
cess of the Scholastic 
Awards led to the an- 
nouncement in 1927 of 
a national art exhibit 
as well as a competi- 
tion and, with the 
cooperation of Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, Schol- 


astic’s first national 


‘ 
‘ 


le high-school art ex- 
hibition opened at the 
Carnegie Institute in 

the spring of 1928. 


It is always interesting to watch the 
progress of these talented young people 
who win scholarships and national 
recognition on the merit of their high- 
school work. The editors of Scholastic 
keep in touch with the schools to which 
they go and with their achievements. 
The four boys and three girls who won 
scholarships last spring are just now 
completing their first year in art school, 
and the reports of their progress have 
been highly encouraging to their 
sponsors. The schools in which last 
year’s scholarships were awarded are 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
the California School of Arts and 
Crafts, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, the 
Vesper George School of Art, the 
Rhode Island School of Design, and the 
Columbus School of Art. This year an 
additional scholarship has been offered 
in the Fort Wayne Art School. The 
winner of the Carnegie Tech scholar- 
ship in last year’s Scholastic Awards 
was a student of our own Pittsburgh 
schools—Nancy Leitch, of Peabody 
High School. 

This sixth annual Scholastic Exhibi- 
tion will be shown in Pittsburgh for 
the two weeks from April 26 through 
May 10. 

















ONE HUNDRED FRIENDS 
OF PITTSBURGH ART 


r pursuance of their custom of the 
past sixteen years the One Hundred 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art purchased a 
group of paintings from the recent ex- 
hibition of the works of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh for presentation 
to the Pittsburgh Public Schools for the 
permanent collection of pictures to 
adorn the school walls. 

Since its inception in 1916 the One 
Hundred Friends, of which John L. 
Porter is the founder and president, 
have bought ninety-two pictures by 
local artists. The twelve new paintings 
for the School Collection are listed 
below: 

HousEBOATs 
By Alfred H. Bennett 


GIRL IN THE RED SKIRT 


By Richard Crist 
Litizes AND ELDER BLossomMs 
By Albert C. Daschbach 
Tue CanDLE Lamp 
By Dorothy L. Davids 
Tue Grapuic ARTs 
By Roy Hilton 
A LANDSCAPE 
By R. D. Long 
McConngELt’s Mi.ts 
By W. F. Metzkes 
RiversIDE VILLAGE 
By Josephine Moore 
Stitu Lire 
By Martha M. Morgan 
St1Lu Lire 
By Christian J. Walter 
SuNRISE, ALLEGHENY RIvER 
By Vernon Wilson 
New ENGLAND HILtsIDE 
By Margaret Scully Zimmele 





Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a 
good book is the precious lifeblood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life. 





—Joun Mitton 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
JURY OF AWARD 


pase’ B. Harsue, director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, C. Powell 
Minnigerode, director of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, and Meyric R. Rogers, 
director of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, will be the jurymen for the 1933 
Carnegie International Exhibition of 
Paintings, the thirty-first to be held in 
Pittsburgh, which will open on Found- 
er’s Day, October 19. These eminent 
art directors were selected by the Fine 
Arts Committee of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

This marks the second time in the his- 
tory of the Institute that the Jury of 
Award will not be composed of artists. 
For the first International in 1896 the 
Fine Arts Committee made the prize 
awards, but thereafter all the juries 
have been composed of European and 
American artists. The controversial 
discussion concerning some of the 
awards made by the artist juries will 
cause this change of plan to be observed 
with watchful interest throughout the 
art world. 

Mr. Harsheis particularly well known 
in Pittsburgh because of his assistant 
directorship of the Institute Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts from 1916 to 1920. 
He is now engaged in assembling the 
Century of Progress Exhibition of Fine 
Arts, which will open soon in Chicago 
as part of the World’s Fair. 

Mr. Minnigerode’s name has been 
allied with the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
in Washington since 1892, and he is 
now its director. The Biennial Exhibi- 
tion of American Paintings which the 
Corcoran holds has established his 
reputation among art directors in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rogers has been associated with 
the Fogg Art Museum, the Metropoli- 
tan, and the Baltimnore Museum of Art. 
He served for two years as director in 
Baltimore, and in 1929 he became the 
director of the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis, which has made rapid strides 
under his administration. 


and Eden Phillpotts’ 


Reviews of Susan Glaspell’s ‘* Alison's House’ 
“The Farmer's Wife’’ 


CC 


By HaroLtp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of Art History, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Ir was a curious 
chance which 
brought three 
Pulitzer Prize 
plays to our city 
in the month 
of March. If it 
does not prove 
the infallibility 
of the jury of 
award, the choice 
of ‘‘The Green 
Pastures,’’ ‘‘Of 
Thee I Sing,’’ and of “‘Alison’s House’’ 
certainly proves their open-mindedness 
and the catholicity of their taste. 

The first two plays have had phenom- 
enal runs which are not yet finished; 
‘‘Alison’s House’’ had only a modest 
number of performances in New York 
and never went on the road; yet it has 
a more legitimate claim to the Pulitzer 
Prize than either of the others. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the will of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer the award goes to 
‘the original American play performed 
in New York which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the 
stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners.” 
We may have laughed until our sides 
ached over “Of Thee I Sing,”’ but 
would even its author claim for it that 
it raised the standard of good morals or 
good manners—or even of good taste. 

Susan Glaspell’s ‘‘Alison’s House,”’ 
which the Department of Drama offered 
to us last month, is a beautiful and 
sensitive work. The dramatic construc- 
tion is a little awkward in places, the 
last act with its disturbing entrances 
and exits reads far better than it acts, 
but this subtle and tender study of 
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the personality of a woman long dead 
weiiein on the surviving members of 
her family is as delicate a thing as has 
been given to the American stage for 
a long time. 

The character of Alison, although she 
has been dead eighteen years before the 
events portrayed in the first act, domi- 
nates the play. It is Alison’s spirit 
which hovers over the lives of her 
brother and her sister, her nephew and 
her niece. Alison dictates their con- 
duct and gives them such philosophy as 
they possess. She inhabits her House 
in the spirit as surely as she inhabited 
it in the flesh. 

The difficulty of making a character 
who never actually appears seem really 
momentous is great. Susan Glaspell has 
successfully done it. She had, eae 
an admirable model. Although the 
scene of “‘Alison’s House’ is placed in 
Iowa instead of in New England, there 
is no doubt that Miss Glaspell intended 
Alison for a portrait of Emily Dickin- 
son. It may be that our knowledge of 
this delightful and baffling lady helps 
us to feel the personality of Alison. 

There are no actual quotations from 
the poems of Emily-Alison around 
which so much of the action revolves, 
but material from her letters has been 
used freely by the author, especially in 
the scenes between Eben and Elsa where 
they compare their childhood recollec- 
tions of Aunt Alison. 

What a satisfactory if unorthodox 
aunt Emily Dickinson must have been! 
It was not given to many nephews in 
the seventies and eighties to be urged 
by an aunt: ‘‘Please, never grow up, 
which is far better; please never im- 
prove, you are perfect now.”” ““Grandma 
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hopes that Neddy will be a good boy. 
Obtuse ambition of Grandma’s,’’ she 
writes another time. It must have been 
a comfort for a little niece to be told: 
‘Be sure to live in vain, my dear; I 
wish I had.’” To Emily—and to Alison 
—‘‘the name of child was a snare.”’ 

Although Alison is Emily Dickinson, 
the visible characters of the play are 
presumably inventions of the author, 
all but Aunt Agatha. The sister of 
Alison and the old servant Jennie have 
some resemblance to Emily’s devoted 
sister Vinnie and the faithful Maggie 
of the Dickinson household. 

With the exception of the part of 
Alison’s brother, John Stanhope, the 
characters are somewhat slightly 
sketched; the charm of the play de- 
pends more on atmosphere than on any 
definite or masterly character-drawing. 

The performance of ‘Alison's House’’ 
at the Little Theater was very satis- 
factory. Nearly all the parts were well 
done. One of them, the part of John 
Stanhope, much more than that. It is 
not often that a student gives such a 
fine performance of the part of an 
elderly man. Movements, speech, facial 
make-up, and the tempo suitable to the 
part were all nicely calculated, and there 
was none of the doddering that an actor 
of twenty thinks necessary in a char- 
acter of the patriarchal age of fifty- 
six. 
Miss Glaspell, who had given Chester 
Wallace permission to perform her 
play, had intended to be present at one 
of: the performances. She was pre- 
vented, which was a pity, for she could 
not have failed to be delighted with 
Mr. Wallace’s direction, quiet and 
sensitive with no straining after dra- 
matic effects which were not there. 
Lloyd Weninger caught the spirit of the 
play admirably in the shabby yet digni- 
fied Victorian library of the first two 
acts and in the set of Alison’s bedroom 
in the third. Elizabeth Schrader in her 
costumes avoided the comic masquerade 
appearance which so many designers 
seem to consider typical of the graceful 
—yes, graceful—dress of the nineties. 
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Little space remains to report the 
second performance in March—Eden 
Phillpotts’ ‘“The Farmer’s Wife.”’ 

This piece was enormously popular 
in England and had a sanauiil ae in 
this country. It seemed to me conven- 
tional and obvious. The dialogue is 
occasionally racy and droll, but it is 
neither straight comedy nor straight 
farce. Played by actors who knew and 
could reproduce the rich Devonshire 
dialect in which it is written, it might 
have had a sort of rustic charm, just 
as the Irish Players are able to delight 
an audience in such rubbish as ““The 
New Gossoon’’ by the mere beauty of 
their speech and the genuineness of the 
local color. The Devonshire English of 
the local performance had little 
authentic about it. Western Pennsyl- 
vanian, Irish, and Virginian accents 
kept coming through. “‘The Farmer's 
Wife’’ was competently enough acted 
and competently directed. The audi- 
ence laughed heartily. 

I suspect the reason for the choice of 
this piece was the fact that it contains 
twenty-one real parts. After all, that 
is reason sufficient for a drama school, 
especially when the parts are doublecast. 





SCENE FROM “‘ALISON’S HOUSE”’ 











SENATOR BORAH AND CICERO 


IcERO, the most famous of all the 

Roman senators and orators, never 
initiated, constructed, or created any 
law that contributed to the public 
welfare, and while he talked all night 
through the sessions of those troubled 
times, he would not go to breakfast 
until he had registered his opposition 
to every measure that had been pro- 
posed by his colleagues. Shakespeare 
has given us this picture of him in 
“*Julius Caesar’’ (Act II, Scene IT): 


Cassius: 
But what of Cicero? shall we sound him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca: 
Let us not leave him out. 

Cinna: 
No, by no means. 

METELLUs: 

O, let us have him; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds: 
It shall be said his judgment rul'd our hands; 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 

Brutus: 
O, name him not: let us not break with him; 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 


HITLER AND THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Tt German people seemed to be 
exercising all their energy in pro- 
moting international peace and friend- 
ship, with extraordinary patience and 
fortitude, until the sinister figure of 
Adolf Hitler came into the picture, and 
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then all was changed. For twelve 
years Mr. Hitler had pursued his path 
to power by a campaign of obloquy and 
abuse against the Jewish citizens of 
Germany; and when he had reached his 
goal the fires of hate which he had 
kindled in the hearts of certain masses 
naturally burst into riot and destruc- 
tion. 

No one can view Hitler’s mad course 
without reflecting on the contribution 
which Jewish citizens of Germany have 
made to German culture in philosophy, 
in music, in philanthropy, cad in 
literature, besides a hundred men whose 
genius has given Germany a large place 
in the business leadership of the world. 
But all this substantial achievement is 
to be thrown away by Mr. Hitler and 
his inflamed followers because of a 
racial hatred which seems to have in it 
the quality of sheer diabolism. 

Chancellor Hitler, his agent Goebbels, 
the former Crown Prince, and others 
who speak with authority for the 
German Government have made furi- 
ous denials of atrocities. The Crown 
Prince even refers to the false prop- 
aganda which went along with the 
War when he says that it was told that 
children had their hands cut off, and 
disclaims any atrocities either in the 
War or now. But these men, enraged 
by their own vindictive fanaticism, do 
not possess the spiritual clairvoyance 
that would enable them to perceive that 
their greatest atrocity then was the 
War itself, and that their greatest 
atrocity now is this senseless and sui- 
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cidal boycott which will destroy life 
when it destroys the means of life. 

The other day we asked Dr. Walter 
S. Adams, the director of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, housing Andrew 
Carnegie’s 100-inch telescope, whether 
Albert Einstein is really a great scientist 
or is he merely playing with relativity 
as with his fiddle; and this was the 
reply, the publication of which he has 
since authorized by telegram from Pasa- 
dena: ‘‘We look upon Einstein as the 
greatest mathematical mind that has 
been given to the world since Sir Isaac 
Newton."’ Yet this mighty but simple 
soul has been so wounded by German 
fury against his household and his race 
that he has exiled himself from that 
country forever. 

In the meetings of protest against 
Hitlerism which are being held in the 
United States there has been no word of 
reproach uttered against Germany. We 
in America want to be on good terms 
with Germany and the German people. 
We want to continue to respect them 
and sympathize with them in their 
desire for a larger and freer life. We 
want to help them in correcting some 
of the unjust penalties of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Wi seens to assist them in 
the financial difficulties which oppress 
them. But in going along with them 
toward these achievements we ask them 
to repudiate all the fire and brimstone 
which Mr. Hitler has introduced into 
their national life, and fall back once 
more upon a greater leader whose 
image, unfamiliar to Mr. Hitler, shelters 
the conscience of the real Germany— 
Immanuel Kant. ‘‘The two greatest 
things in the universe,’ said Kant, 
‘are the moral law within and the 
starry heaven above.’’ And he defined 
the moral law in the terms of his famous 
categorical imperative: “‘Act as if the 
maxim of your will were to become, by 
your adopting it, a universal law of 
nature. 

The German people fell away from 
Kant and the categorical imperative in 
1914 and brought a woe upon the world 
which cannot be forgotten in a thousand 
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years. All that has been forgiven. But 
we venture to formulate another cate- 
gorical imperative thus: Every human 
being has an imprescriptible right to 
life, liberty, and equality in the country 
where he has been born or accepted into 
citizenship, regardless of his race or 
religion. 

An assault upon his person, the un- 
lawful search of his home, the boy- 
cotting of his business, the denial of his 
share in the honors of public and private 
life—any or ail of these things violate 
his natural rights and reflect back with 
shame on his oppressors. Yet Mr. 
Hitler is doing these things to his 
Jewish brethren, and so long as he per- 
sists in this oppression, just so long will 
he alienate the sympathy of the civilized 
world from Germany. The German 
people themselves are competent to 
correct this fatal blunder. Will they 
do it? 


PHILIPPINE, INDEPENDENCE 


i is a precious axiom in American 
political philosophy that every 
people possesses the right of self- 
government. We covenanted long ago 
that we would grant independence to 
the races of the Philippine Islands as 
soon as a stable government had been 
established there. Such a government 
has for a long time been in a flourishing 
existence, the citizens of that region 
persistently demand their freedom as a 
paramount right, and we should now 
cease to palter or equivocate with them 
upon this obligation of honor. It is 
repugnant to our own ideas of liberty 
that we should longer hold an unwill- 
ing people under the hegemony of a 
far-flung empire. The continuance of 
our sovereignty over a vast Asiatic 
territory is fraught with constantly 
progressing difficulty and danger with- 
out any justifying advantages to our- 
selves; and in order that these unwilling 
wards of our presumptuous philan- 
thropy may become a.happy, self- 
reliant, and prosperous nation, we 
should require oar that they shall 





adopt a constitution befitting a modern 
state, and give them immediately their 
independence—not in twelve years nor 
in eight years, but now. And it will be 
a fortunate and happy day for the 
American people when we make our 
— exit from the Philippine Is- 
ands, bag and baggage. 


FREE LECTURES 


TECH 


4:30 P.M. IN THE LiTTLE THEATER 
APRIL 
25—'‘Diction of the Stage,’’ by Marjorie Gullan, 
of the Speech Institute of London. 
26—‘‘Reading of Verse,’’ by Miss Gullan. 
27—"‘Choral Speaking,’’ by Miss Gullan. 


LIBRARY 


Ocroser To May 
Story-telling for children of all ages. 
Every Saturday from 3 to 4 p.m. in Boys 
and Girls Division, Central Library. 
Also at appointed hours in the various 
Library branches. 


RADIO TALKS 


[A new series entitled ‘‘Spring: Nature in Her Busiest 
Mood,”’ broadcast over WCAE on Monday evenings at 
6:45 under the auspices of the Section of Education of 
the Carnegie Museum. | 


APRIL 
24—"‘April Showers,” 


by O. E. Jennings, 
curator of Botany. 


1—**Let Us Go Fishing,’’ by Arthur W. Henn, 
curator of Icthyology. 
8—‘*When Oak Leaves Are the Size of a 
Squirrel’s Ear,’’ by Dr. Jennings. 
15—‘*May in the Bird’s Calendar,’’ by Ruth 


Trimble, acting assistant curator of 
Ornithology. 
22—"‘Spring’s Floral Offering,’’ by Edward 


Graham, assistant curator of Botany. 





The man out of a job has time to prepare him- 
self for a better job when times improve. The 
libraries, with free books and reading lists for 
every problem, stand ready to help. That help, 
however, is ultimately dependent on the tax- 
paying citizen. There are a number of useless 
public expenses that may well be reduced; but the 
public library isn’t one of them. 

—Cuicaco Dairy Times 
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WHO'S WHO 
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